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Price Control 


In the absence of effective wage, price, and rent 
controls, the government’s remaining weapon with 
which to fight the inflationary factors in the economy 
is that of monetary and fiscal policy. Even during 
the war the United States never had a compre- 
hensive program of inflation control. Since V-J 
Day we have discarded wage control, priorities and 
allocations, consumer rationing, and the excess 
profits tax. Even if Congress passes a bill extending 
OPA, price control will be greatly weakened. 

Although production is at a peacetime high, the 
demand for goods still exceeds the supply, and in- 
flationary pressure is therefore great. Consumer in- 
come is also at a record peak. Furthermore, con- 
sumers are spending a much higher proportion of 
their incomes since the war ended, and saving less. 
In addition to 138 billion dollars of consumer spend- 
able income for this year there is a backlog of 145 
billion in liquid assets which people can try to spend 
if they decide goods are better to have than money. 

The only permanent cure for this unbalanced 
supply and demand is production and more pro- 
duction. At the same time, one important factor 
in the present situation which is often overlooked 
is the amount of money in circulation. The amount 


of currency and demand deposits in this country- 


rose from $27 billion in 1939 to $87 billion in 1945. 
Part of this increase was brought about by the 
monetary and fiscal policies which the government 
adopted during the war. 

There are a number of specific steps which might 
be taken by the administration and by Congress 
to help slow the advance of inflation until the time 
when production catches up with demand. The 
following are some of the measures which have been 
suggested: 

1. Federal expenditures should be reduced inso- 
far as possible, in an effort not only to balance the 
budget but to create, if possible, a budgetary surplus. 

2. State and local governments should be urged 
to delay expenditures for public works as long as 
possible, and hopefully until the threat of a runaway 
inflation has passed. Non-essential construction 
should be deferred. 


3. Measures should be taken to discourage com- 


for the purpose of increasing inventories unduly 
or speculating in capital values. 

4. The Federal Reserve system should establish 
effective control of bank credit. The chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board has proposed that the 
Board be authorized to raise reserve requirements 
and to regulate the amount of government securities 
which banks are allowed to hold. 

5. The income tax should be maintained at its 
present rate, and the possibility of increasing taxes 
should be considered if there is a sharp price rise. 

6. Control of consumer credit should be con- 
sidered. 

OPA has been weakened or abolished—the issue 
is still in question as TRENDs goes to press—because 
the business community has convinced Congress 
that only by removing controls can full production 
be achieved. No responsible economist questions 
the existence of inflationary factors. Congress and 
the administration should move as quickly as pos- 
sible to control such of those factors as it still lies 
in their power to influence. 


Obstructionists in Housing 


The Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill for a national hous- 
ing policy was passed by the Senate by a voice vote 
on April 15. It then went to the House where it 
was referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. This particular committee had also had 
responsibility for price control legislation, and the 
British Loan, both of which were at their peak of 
activity during the past weeks. The housing meas- 
ure was therefore deferred again and again. Op- 
ponents of the bill welcomed and even encouraged 
the delay, hoping that Congress would adjourn 
before considering the measure and that it would 
have to be reintroduced in the next session. This 
would mean, of course, that the whole hearing 
process would begin again, it would have to pass 
the Senate again, and many, many months would 
be lost. Perhaps, indeed, the legislation would be 
permanently defeated. 

Hearings before the House Committee were fi- 
nally begun on June 28. Then the strategy of the 
opponents became apparent. First one means of 
delay was employed and then another. On the 
opening day, a member of the Committee made the 


point of order that it was against the rules of the 
House for a committee to hold hearings while the 
House was in session. Senator Taft, the second wit- 
ness, was not even allowed to finish the: statement 
which he-had come to make in support of the bill. 
-Fhe committee chairman had no choice but to 
sustain the point of order, though another com- 
mittee member observed that in his 18 years in the 
House, he had never seen anyone insist on this 
technicality. 

The next day another parliamentary issue was 
raised which caused the hearings to adjourn shortly 
after they had begun. This time the point of order 
was that a quorum of committee members was not 
present. Since a quorum is half of the members, it 
was necessary that fourteen congressmen be present. 
Under the pressure* of heavy legislative calendars, 
it is seldom that any committee has many members 
present during all the hearings, and unless the issue 
is raised, the hearings proceed. The point was in- 
sisted upon, however, and the hearings had to be 
adjourned. Ironically the same congressmen who 
are staging the parliamentary battle to prevent the 
hearings from proceeding are telling their con- 
stituents that it is doubtful whether with such inade- 
quate hearings the committee members will have 
sufficient information to make up their minds on 
such an important issue. 

The supporters of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill 
are still hopeful, in spite of the difficulties, that it 
will be possible to put the matter to House vote 
before the summer recess. It may be possible to 
appoint a five man subcommittee to continue the 
hearings. It seems likely that if a House vote can 
be taken, the measure will pass. 


Civilian Control Still in Jeopardy 


The House Military Affairs Committee, after 
weeks of delay, has reported out the McMahon bill 
for domestic control of atomic energy. The dif- 
ficulties which this bill encountered in the Com- 
mittee cannot help but be exceedingly detrimental 
to the negotiations now under way in the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission. Other na- 
tions who see us loathe to loosen the grip of the 
military even to the extent of transferring the re- 
sponsibility to American citizens, surely have reason 


to question our readiness to cooperate in a plan for 
international control. 

On several occasions Mr. Baruch requested the 
Committee to report the bill as promptly as possible. 
This was not done. Members of the Committee saw 
fit to absent themselves from the executive sessions 
at which a vote was to be taken, either through 
opposition or through lack of understanding of the 
magnitude of the problem with which we are faced. 

Finally, disregarding the unanimous conclusions 
of a Senate Committee which devoted months of 
study to the bill and approved an all-civilian com- 
mission, disregarding the unanimous vote of the 
Senate in upholding this decision, disregarding the 
views of the President, General Eisenhower and 
Secretary of War Patterson, the House Committee 
voted to “out-military the military” and adopted 
amendments which go far beyond any previous 
suggestion in the extent of military influence. 

It will now be necessary to secure support among 
the Representatives for amendments on the floor 
of the House which will permit a vote on the bill 
as passed by the Senate. Conversations with Repre- 
sentatives toward this end reveal all too frequently 
the same attitudes which were in evidence among 
Committee members: apathy, insufficient compre- 
hension of the far-reaching impact of atomic energy 
on our civilization, undue emphasis on military 
intervention, and opposition to necessary control 
over the activities of private enterprise in the develop- 
ment of atomic energy. In a minority report, nine 
committee members objected to the patent provi- 
sions of the bill on the grounds that they permitted 
too much Federal control, whether civilian or mili- 
tary. Here again is a failure to realize the power of 
the new force we are dealing with and that it is a 
life and death matter that it be controlled in the 
public interest. 

It is the indifference and lack of concern over 
the issue which is the most alarming. More than 
one Member has indicated that a substantial number 
of Representatives are going to base their decision 
on such information as is brought out in the floor 
debate. If that is true, a great deal depends on 
leadership coming to the fore which will achieve 
the considered legislation essential as the next step 
in intelligent handling of the world’s most pressing 
problem. 
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